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UCH and often as this queſtion has been diſcuſſed both with 
in theſe walls and without, and late as the hour is, I feel it 


Me 


my duty to make ſome obſ{crvations, and to deliver my opinion 
on a meaſure of high importance at all times, but which, at the 


7 period, is become infinitely more intereſting than ever. 


fear, however, that my conviction on this ſubject is not come 
mon to the Houſe : I fear that we are not likely to be agreed as to 


the importance of the meaſure, nor as to the neceſſity; ſince, by 


the manner in which it has been diſcuſſed this night, I foreſee 
that, ſo far from being unanimous on the propoſition, we ſhall | 
not be agreed as to the ſituation and circumſtances of the country 


itſelf, much leſs as to the nature of the meaſures, which, in m 
: mind, that ſituation and thoſe circumſtances imperiouſly demand. 
J cannot ſuppreſs my aſtoniſhment at the tone and manner of 


_ gentlemen on this day, The arguments that have been uſed 


would lead the mind to believe that we are in a ſtate of peace and 


tranquillity ; and that our circumſtances are flouriſhing and 


glorious ; that we enjoy the happineſs of internal concord, order, 
and proſperity, which again convey for our foreign relations, 


_-— ength, ſccurity, and reſpect ; and that we have no provocation. | 


to any ſteps to improve the benefits we enjoy, or to retrieve any 
misfortune that we have incurred. To perſons who feel this to 


be our ſituation, every propoſition tending to meliorate the con- 
dition of the country muſt be ſubject of jealoufy and alarm; and 

if we really differ ſo widely in ſentiment as to the ſtate of the 
contra [ ſee no probability of an agreement in any meaſure that 


ropoſed. For myſelf, and according to my view of our cir- 
| cnmlttrices; all that part of the argument againſt reform which 

relates to the danger of innovation, is ſtrangely miſplaced by thoſe 
who think with me, that, ſo far from procuring the mere chance 


of practical benefits by a reform, it is only by a reform that we 


can have a chance of reſcuing ourſelves from a ſtate of extreme 


eril and diſtreſs, Such is my view of our ſituation. I think it 


ſo perilous,” ſo imminent, that, though I do not feel conſcious of 
deſpair, an emotion which the heart ought. got to admit, yet it 
comes nearer to that ſtate of hazard, when the ſentiment of deſpair, 
rather than of hope, may be ſuppoſed to take poſſeſſion of the 
mind, I feel myfelf to be 1 of a community in which 
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the boldeſt man, without any imputation of cowardice, may dread 
that we are not merely approaching to a ſtate of extreme peril, but 
of abſolute diſſolution ; and with this conviction, indelibly im- 
preſſed upon my heart, gentlemen will not believe that I diſregard 
all the general arguments that have been uſed againſt the motion 
on the ſcore of the danger of innovation, from any diſreſpe& to 
the Honourable Members who have urged them, or to the inge- 
nuity with which they have been preſſed, but becauſe I am firmly 
perſuaded that they are totally inapplicable to the circumſtances 


under which we come to the diſcuſſion. With the ideas that 1 
entertain I cannot liſten for a moment to ſuggeſtions that are 
applicable only to other ſituations and to other times; for unleſs 


we are reſolved, in a helpleſs puſillanimity, or in a ſtupid torpor, 
to ſuccumb, and to wait with reſignation the approach of our 
doom, to lie down and die, we muſt take bold and deciſive mea- 


ſures for our deliverance. We muſt not be deterred by meaner 


apprehenſions. We muſt combine all our ſtrength, fortify one 
another by the communion of our courage; and by a ſeaſonable 
exertion of national wiſdom, patriotiſm, and vigour, take mea- 
| ſures for the chance of ſalvation, and encounter with unappalled 
hearts, all the enemies, foreign and internal, all the dangers and 


calamities of every kind which preſs ſo heavily upon us. Such is 


my view of the preſent emergency of England; and under this 
impreſſion, I cannot for a moment liſten to the argument of dan- 


ger ariſing from innovation, ſince our ruin is inevitable if we 


purſue the courſe which has brought us to the brink of the preci- 
pice. But before I enter on the ſubject of the propoſition that has 


been made to us, I muſt take notice of an inſinuation that has 


again and again been flung out by gentlemen on the other ſide 


of the Houſe, on party feelings, in which they affect to deplore 


the exiſtence of a ſpirit injurious to the welfare of the public. 
I ſuſpect, by the frequent repetition of this inſinuation, that they 
are deſirous of making it be believed, or that they underſtand 
themſelves by the word party feelings, an unprincipled combina- 
tion of men for the purſuit of office and its emoluments, the eager- 


neſs or zeal of which leads them to entertain and to act upon feel= : 
ings of perſonal enmity, ill-will, and oppoſition to his Majeſty's 
_ Miniſters. If ſuch be their interpretation of party feelings, or if the 


term be ſo underſtood by the Houſe, | mult fay, that I am utterly 
- unconſcious of any fuch feeling, and J am ſure that I can ſpeak 


with confidence for my friends, that they are actuated by no mo- 
tives of fo debaſing a nature. But if they underſtand by part 
feelings, that men of honour, who entertain ſimilar principles, 


conceive that thoſe principles may be more beneficially and ſuc- 


ceſsfully purſued by the force of mutual ſupport, harmony, and a 


confidential connexion, then I adopt the interpretation, and have 
no {cruple.in ſaying, that it is for the advantage of the country; 
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an advantage to the cauſe of truth and the conſtitution ;z an ad- 
vantage to freedom and humanity; an advantage to whatever ho- 
nourable object they may be engaged in, that men purſue it with 


the united force of party feelings, that is to ſay, purſue it with 


the confidence, zeal, and fpirit, which the communion of jult 


confidence is likely to inſpire; and if the Honourable Gentlemen 


apply this deſcription of party feelings to the purſuit in which 


we are engaged, I am equally ready to ſay that the difaſtrous 


condition of the empire ought to animate and invigorate the 


union of all thoſe who feel it to be their duty to check and arreſt 
a career that threatens us with ſuch inevitable ruin. For ſurely 
_ thoſe who think that party is a good thing for ordinary occaſions, | 


muſt admit that it is peculiarly ſo on emergencies like the pre- 


ſent; it is peculiarly incumbent upon men who feel the value of 


united exertion to combine all their ſtrength to extricate the 


veſſel when in danger of being ſtranded. But gentlemen ſeem 


O 


to inſinuate that this union of action is directed more againſt 
perſons than meafures, and that alluſions ought not to be made 
to the conduct of particular men. It is not eaſy to analyſe this 


fort of imputation, for it is not eaſy to disjoin the meature from 
its author, nor to examine the origin and progreſs of any evil 
without alſo inquiring into and ſcrutiniſing the motives and the 
conduct of the perſons who gave it riſe. . How, for initance, is 
it poſſible for us to enter into the diſcuſſion of the particular 


queſtion now before the Houſe, without a certain mixture of 
perſonal alluſion * We complain that the repreſentation of the 


people in Parliament is defective. How does this complaint 


originate? From the conduct of the majorities in Parliament. 
Does not this naturally lead us to inquire whether there is not 


ſomething fundamentally erroneous in election, or {omethin; 
incidentally vicious in the treatment of thoſe majorities? We 
ſurely muſt be permitted to inquire whether the fault and cala- 


mity of which we cemplain is inherent in the nature of the in- 


ſtitution, in which nothing perſonal is to be aſcribed to Miniſters, 


as it will operate in a more or leſs degree in all the circumſtances _ 
in which we may find ourſelves; or whether it is not an occa- 
ſional abuſe of the original inſtitution, applicable only to theſe 
times and to theſe men, in which they are peculiarly guilty, 


but from which ſyſtem repreſentation itſelf ought to ſtand ab- 


Jalved.© | 
I put the queſtion in this way, in order to ſhew that a certain 


degree of perſonality is inſeparable from the diſcuſſion, and that 
gentlemen cannot with juſtice aſcribe to the bitterneſs of party 


feelings, what flows out of the principle of free inquiry. Indeed 


this is a pregnant example of there being nothing peculiarly 
hoſtile to perſons in this fubject ; it is not a thing now taken up 
for the firſt time, meditated and conceiycd in particular hoſtility 
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to the Right Honourable Gentleman. Be it remembered that 


he himſelt has again and again introduced and patronized the 


fame ſubject, and that on all the occaſions on which he hag 
brought it forward it has invariably received my approbation and 
ſupport, When he brought it forward firſt in the year 1782, 
that is, by the bye, in a time of war, and in a time of ſevere pref 
ſure of public calamity, I gave td the propoſition of the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman my feeble ſupport, Again when he brought 


it forward in the year 1783, at a time when I was in an office 
high in his Majeſty's ſervice, I gave it my ſupport. Again, in 


the year 1785, when the Right Honourable Gentleman himſelf 


was in place, and renewed his propoſition, it had my counte- 
nance and ſapport. I have invariably declared myſelf a friend 


to Parliamentary reform by whomſoever propoſed ; and though 
in all the diſcuſſions that have heretofore taken place, I have 
had occation to expreſs my doubt as to the efficacy of the parti- 
cular mode, I have never heſitated to ſay that the principle itſelf 
was beneficial, and that though not called for with the urgenc 

which ſome perſons, and among others the Right Honourable 


Gentleman, declared to exiſt, I conſtantly was of opinion that 


it ought not to be diſcouraged. Now, however, that all doubt 
upon the {ſubject is removed by the preſſure of our calamities, 
and that no ſpark of hope remains for the country, and the 
dreadful alternative ſeems to be whether we ſhall ſink into the 
moſt abje& thraldom on the one ſide, or continue in the ſame 


courſe until we are driven into the horrors of anarchy on the other, 


I cn have no heſitation in faying that the plan of recurring to the 
principle of melioration which the conſtitution points out, is 
become a deſideratum to the people of Great Britain. Between 
the alternatives of baſe and degraded ſlavery on the one ſide, or 
of tumultuous, though, probably, ſhort-lived anarchy on the 
other, though no man would heſitate to make his choice, yet, 
if there be a courſe obvious and practicable, which, without 
either violence or innovation, may lead us back to the vigour 


we have Joſt, to the energy that has been ſtifled, to the independ- 
ence that has been undermined, and yet preſerve every thing in 
its place, a moment ought not to be loſt in embracing the chance 


which this fortunate proviſion of the Britiſh [ſyſtem has made for 
Britiſh ſafety. 


This is my opinion, and it is not an opinion merely founded 


upon theory, but upon actual obſervation of what is paſſing in 


the world. I conceive that if we are not reſolved to ſhut our 
eyes to the inſtructive leſſons of the times, we muſt be con- 
vinced of the propriety of ſeaſonable conceſſion. I ſee nothing 
in what is called the lamentable example of France to prove to 
me that timely acquieſcence with the deſires of the people is more 
dangerous than obſtinate reſiſtance to their demands; but the 


ſituations 


1 

ſituations of Great Britain and France are ſo eſſentially different, 
there is ſo little in common between the character of England at 
this day, and the character of France at the commencement of 
the revolution, that it is impoſſible to reaſon upon them from 
parity of circumſtances or of character. It is not neceſſary for 
me, I am ſure, to enter into any analyſis of the eſſential differences 
between the character of a people that had been kept for ages in 
the barbariſm of ſervitude, and a people who have enjoyed for 
ſo long a time the light of freedom. But we have no occaſion 
to go to France for example; another country nearer to our 
hearts, with which we are better acquainted, apens to us a book 
ſo legible and clear, that he muſt be blind indeed who is not able 
to draw from it warning and inſtruction; it holds forth a leſſon 
which is intelligible to dulneſs itſelf let us look to the kingdom 
of Ireland, and ſee how remarkably the arguments and reaſon- 
ing of this day tally with the arguments and reaſoning that un- 
fortunately prevailed in the filter kingdom, and by which the 
King's Miniſters were fatally able to overpower the voice of 
reaſon and patriotiſm, and ſtifle all attention to the prayers and 
application of the people. It is impoſſible for any coincidence to 
be more perfect. We are told that there are in England, as it is 
ſaid that there were in Ireland, a ſmall number of perſons deſi- 
Tous of throwing the country into confuſion, and of alienating 
the affections of the people from the eſtabliſhed government. 
Permit me, Mr. Speaker, in paſſing, to obſerve that the Right 
Honourable Chancellor of the Exchequer did not repreſent my 
Honourable Friend (Mr. Erſkine) quite correctly, when he 
ſtated that my Learned Friend admitted the exiſtence of ſuch 
men. On the contrary, the argument of my Learned Friend 
was hypothetical; he ſaid, If it be true, as it is ſo induſtriouſly 
aſſerted, that ſuch and ſuch men do exiſt in the country, then 
ſurely in wiſdom you ought to prevent their number from in- 
creaſing by timely conciliation of the body of moderate men, 
who deſire only reform. In this opinion I perfectly acquieſce 
with my Learned Friend. I believe that the number of perſons 
who are diſcontented with the government of the country, and who 
defire to overthrow it, is very, very few, indeed. -But the 
Honourable Gentleman ſays, that the friends of moderate re- 
form are few, and that no advantage is to be gained by conceding _ 
to this very ſmall body what will not ſatisfy the violent, which 

he contends is mort numerous; and he vehemently demands to 
know whom he is to divide, whom to ſeparate, and what benefit 
he is to obtain from this ſurrender ? To this I anſwer, that if 
there are two ſuch bodies, it is wiſdom, it is policy, to prevent 
the one from falling into the other, by granting to the moderate 
what is juſt and reaſonable, If the argument of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman be correct, the neceſſity for conceſſion is 
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more imperious, it is only by theſe means that you can chock the 
ſpirit of proſclytiſm, and prevent a converſion that by and by 
will be too formidable for you to reſiſt. Mark this, and ſee how 
it applies to the precedent of Ireland. In the Report that has been 
made by the Parliament of that kingdom on the preſent diſorders, 
it is faid, that fo long ago as the year 1791, there exiſted ſome 
men in that country, and ſome ſocieties, who harboured the defire 
of ſeparation from England, and who wiſhed to ſet up a republi- 
can form of government. The Report does not ſtate what was the 
- preciſe number of thoſe ſocieties in 1791; it declares, however, that 
the number was ſmall and inſignificant, From ſmall beginnings, 
however, they have increaſed to the alarming number of 100,000 
men in the province of Ulſter only. By what means have they ſo 
increaſed, and who have been the converts and profelytes who thus 
{welled their numbers to fo gigantic a ſize? Obviouſly the men 
who had no ſuch deſire, no ſuch feelings, no ſuch deſign originally; 
—obviouſly the perſons who had no other object in view in all 
the petitions which they preſented, and in all the applications 
which they made, than Catholic emancipation and reform of Par- 
Hament. This is alſo admitted by the Report. The ſpirit of re- 
form ſpread over the country: they made humble, earneſt, and 
repeated applications to the Caſtle foc redreſs; but there they found 
a fixed determination to reſiſt every claim, and a rooted averſion 
to every thing that bore even the colour of reform. They made 
their applications to all the eminent and conſiderable characters in 
the country, who had on former occaſions diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by exertions in the popular cauſe; and of theſe juſtly eminent men 
I defire to ſpeak as I feel, with the utmoſt reſpect for their talents 
and virtues, and for the warm intereſt which they take in the 
welfare of the country. But, unfortunately, they were ſo alarmed 
by the Þench revolution, and by the cry which had been fo art- 
fully ſet up by Miniſters of the danger of infection, that they 
could not liſten to the complaint. What was the conſequence ? 
Theſe bodies of men, who found it in vain to expect it from the 
_ Government, at the Caſtle, or from the Parliament, and having no 
where elſe to recur to for redreſs, joined the ſocieties, whom the 

Report accuſes of cherithing the deſire of ſeparation from Eng- 
land; and they imbibed and became converts to all thoſe notions 
of extravagant and frantic ambition, which the Report lays to their 
charge, and which threatens conſequences fo dreadful and alarm- 

ing, that no man can contemplate them without horror and 

_ diſmay. | 
What, then, is the leſſon to be derived from this example, but 

that the comparatively ſmall ſocieties of 1791 became ſtrong and 

formidable by the acceſſion of the many who had nothing in 

common With them in the outſet? I wiſh it were poſſible for us 

to draw the line more accurately between the ſmall number that 
the 
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the Report deſcribes to have had miſchievous objects originally 


in view, and the numerous bodies Who were made converts by 
the neglect of their petition for conſtitutional rights. Is it im- 


probable that the original few were not more than ten or twenty 


thouſand in number? What, then, do | learn from this? That 
the unwiſe, impolitic, and unjuſt refuſal of Government, to at- 
tend to the applications of the moderate, made eighty or ninety 
thouſand proſelytes from moderation. to violence. This is the 


leſſon which the book of Ireland exhibits. Can you refuſe your 


aſſent to the moral? Will any man argue, that if reform had 


been conceded to the eighty or ninety thouſand moderate peti- 
| tioners, you would have this day to deplore the union of one 
hundred thouſand men, bent on objects fo extenlive, ſo alarming, 
ſo calamitous? I wiſh to warn you by this example. Every ar- 
gument that you have heard uſed to-day was uſed in Dublin. 
In the ſhort-lighted pride and obitinacy of the Government, they 


turned a deaf ear to the ſupplicant ; they have now, perhaps, in 
the open field to brave the aſſertor. Unwarned, untutored by ex- 


ample, are you {till to go on with the fame contemptuous and 
ſtubborn pride? 1 by no means think that Great Britain is at this 


moment in the ſituation, or that it preſents the aſpect of Ireland. 


I by no means think that the diſcontents of this country have riſen 


to a ſuch height as to make us fear for the general peace of the 
country; but I deprecate the courſe which was purſued in Ireland. 
What England is now, Ireland was in 1791. What was ſaid | 
of the few, they have now applied to the many; and as there are 


diſcontents in this country, which we can neither diſſemble nor 
conceal, let us not, by an unwiſe and criminal diſdain, irritate 
and fret them into violence and diſorder. The diſcontents may 
| happily ſubſide ; but a man muſt be either ſanguine indeed in his 
_ temper, or dull in his intellect, if he would leave to the operation 


of chance what he might more certainly obtain by the exerciſe 
of reaſon. Every thing that 1s dear and urgent to the minds of 
Engliſhmen preiſes upon us; in the critical moment at which I 
now addreſs you, a day, an hour, ought not to elapſe, without giving 


to ourſe]ves the chance of this recovery. When Government is 
daily preſenting itſelf in the ſhape of weakneſs that borders on 


diflolution—unegual to all the functions of uſeful ſtrength, and 
formidable only in pernicious corruption—weak in power, and 


ſtrong only in influence; am I to be told that ſuch a ſtate of 


things can go on with ſafety to any branch of the conſtitution ? 
It men think that, under the impreſſion of ſuch a ſyſtem, we can 
go on without a material recurrence to firſt principles, they argue 
in direct oppoſition to all theory and to all practice. Theſe dif- 


contents cannot, in their nature, ſubſide under detected weakneſs 


and expoſed incapacity. In their progreſs and increaſe, as in- 
*creaſe they muſt, who ſhall ſay that direction can be given to the 
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torrent, or that, having broken its bounds, it can be kept from 
overwhelming the country? Sir, it is not the part of ſtateſ- 
men, it is not the part of rational beings, to amuſe ourſelves with 
ſuch fallacious dreams; we muſt not ſit down and lament over 
our hapleſs ſituation; we muſt not deliver ourſelves up to an im- 
becile deſpondency that would animate the pproach of danger; 
but by a ſeaſonable, alert, and vigorous meaſure of wiſdom, meet 
it with, what we think, a ſufficient and a ſeaſonable remedy.— 
We may be difappointed—we may fail in the application, for no 
man can be certain of his footing on ground that is unexplored ; 
but we {hall at leaſt have a chance for ſucceſs—we ſhall at leaſt do 
what belongs to legiſlators, and to rational beings on the occaſion, | 
and I have confidence that our efforts would not be in vain. I ſay 
that we ſhould give ourſelves a chance, and, I may add, the beſt 
chance for deliverance ; ſince it would exhibit to the country a 
proof that we had conquered the firſt great difficulty that ſtood in 
the way of bettering our condition—We had conquered ourſelves. 
We had given a generous triumph to reaſon over prejudice, we 
had given a death-blow to thoſe miſerable diſtinctions of Fhig 
and Tory, under which the warfare had been maintained between 
Pride and privilege ; and through the contention of our rival jea- 
Joutics, the genuine rights of the many had been gradually under- 
mined, and frittered away. I ſay, that this would be giving us 
the beſt chance, becauſe, ſeeing every thing go on from bad to 
worſe — ſeeing the progreſs of the moſt ſcandalous waſte counte- 
nanced by the moſt criminal confidence, and that the effrontery of 
corruption no longer requires the maſk of concealment—ſecing 
liberty daily infringed, and the vital ſprings of the nation inſufficient _ 
for the extravaganceof a diſſipated government, I mutt believe, that, 
unleſs the people are mad or ſtupid, they will ſuſpect that there is 
ſomething fundamentally falſe or vicious in our ſyſtem, and which 
no reform would be equal to correct. Then, to prevent all this, and 
to try if we can effect a reform without touching the main pillars 
ol the conſtitution—without changing its forms, or diſturbing the 
harmony of its parts—without putting any thing out of its place, or 
affecting the ſecurities which we juſtly hold to be ſo ſacred, I ſay, 
that it is the only chance which we have for retrieving our miſ- 
f-:tunes by the road of quiet and tranquillity, and by which na- 
tional ſtrength may be recovered without diſturbing the property 
of a ſingle individual. It has been faid, that the Houſe poſſeſſes 
the confidence of the country as much as ever. This, in truth, is 
as much as to ſay, that his Majeſty's Miniſters poſſeſs the confi- 
dence of the country in the ſame degree as ever, ſince the majority 
of the Houſe ſupport and applaud the meaſures of the Government, 
and give their countenance to all the evils which we are doomed 
to endure, I was very much ſurpriſed to hear any propoſition ſo 
unaccountable adyanced by any perſon connected with Miniſters, 


particularly 
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particularly as the noble Lord had, but a ſentence or two before 
acknowledged that there had been, to be ſure, a number of peti- 


tions preſented to his Majelty for the diſmiſſion of his Mini ters. 


The one allertion is utterly incompatible with the other, unleſs he 
means to aſſert, that the petitions which have been preſented to 
the Throne are of no importance. The noble Lord can hardly, 
I think, ſpeak in this contemptuous manner of the petitions of 
| Middleſex, London, Weſtminſter, * Surry, * Hampſhire, York, 
Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and many other places, uni-fs the noble 
Lord means to inſinuate that they are proots only of our very great 
induſtry, and that they are not the genuine ſenſe of the diſtricts 
from which they come. Tf the noble Lord aſcribes them to our 


_ induſtry, he gives us credit for much more merit of that kind 
than we are entitled to; it certainly is not the peculiar characte- 


riſtic of the preſent Oppoſition, that they are very induſtrious in 
agitating the public mind. But grant to the noble Lord his poſi - 
tion—be it to our induſtry that all theſe petitions are to be aſ- 
cribed If induſtry could procure them, was it our moderation, 


our good will and forbearance, that has made us for fourtcen years 
relax from this induſtry, and never bring forward theſe petitions 


until now? No, Sir, it is not to our induſtry that they are to 
be aſcribed now, nor to our forbearance that they did not come 
before. He will not give us credit for this forbearance ; and the 
conſequetice is, that he muſt own, upon his imputation of in- 
duſtry, that the preſent is the firſt time when we were ſure of the 
people, and that theſe petitions are a proof that at length the con- 
fidence of the people in Miniſters is ſhaken, That it is ſo, it is 


in vain for the noble Lord, or for any other friend of thoſe Mi- 


niſters, to contend. They, who in former times were eager to 
ſhew their confidence by addreſſes, have now been as eager to 
_ expreſs their diſapprobation in petitions for their removal. How, 


then, can we ſay that the confidence of the people is not ſhaken ? | 


Is confidence to be always againſt the people, and never for 
it? It is a notable argument, that becauſe we do not find, at 


the general election, very material changes in the repreſentation, 


the ſentiments of the people continue the fame, in favour of 
the war, and in favour of his Majelty's Minifters. The very 

round of the preſent diſcuſſion gives the anſwer to this argu- 
ment. Why do we agitate the queſtion of Parliamentary Re- 
form? Why, but becauſe a general election does not afford to the 
people the means of expreſſing their voice ; becauſe this Houſe 
is not a ſufficient repreſentative of the people? Gentlemen are 
fond of arguing in this circle, When we contend that Miniſters 
have not the confidence of the people, they tell us that Parliament 
is the faithful repreſentative of the ſenſe of the country. When 


we aſſert that the repreſentation is defective, and ſhew, from the 


petitions to the Throne, that the Houſe does not ſpeak the voice 
a : '» | 
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of the people, they turn to the general election, and ſay; at this 


period they had an opportunity of chooſing faithful organs of their 
opinion; and becauſe very little or no change has taken place in 
the repreſentation, the ſenſe of the people mult be the ſame. Sir, 
it is in vain for gentlemen to ſhelter themſelves in this mode of 
reaſoning, We aſſert, that under the preſent form and practice 
of elections, we cannot expect to ſee any remarkable change pro- 
duced by a general election. We muit argue from experience. 
Let us look back to the period of the American war. It will not 
be denied by the Right Honourable Gentleman, that towards the 


end of that war, it became extremely unpopular, and that the 
. King's Miniſters loſt the confidence of the nation. In the year 
1780 a diſſolution took place, and then it was naturally imagined 
by ſuperficial obſervers, who did not examine the real ſtate of 
_ repreſentation, that the people would have returned a Parliament 


that would have unequivocally ſpoken their ſentiments on the oc- 


caſion. What was the caſe? I am able to ſpeak with conſider- 
able preciſion. At that time I was much more than I am at 


preſent in the way of knowing perſonally the individuals returned, 


and of making an accurate eſtimate of the acceſſion gained to the 


popular ſide by that election. I can take upon me to ſay, that 
the change was very {mall indeed : not more than three or four 


_ perſons were added to the number of thoſe who had from the be- 
ginning oppoſed the diſaſtrous career of the Miniſters in that war. 
I remember that, upon that occaſion, Lord North made uſe of 


preciſely the ſame argument as is now brought forward: What!“ 
ſaid he, can you contend the war is unpopular, after the de- 
c claration in its favour that the people have made by their choice 
« of repreſentatives? The general election is the proof that the 

« war continues to be the war of the people of England.“ Such 
was the argument of Lord North, and yet it was notoriouſly 
otherwiſe ; ſo notoriouſly otherwiſe, that the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a juſt 
and ſtriking uſe of it, to demonſtrate the neceſſity of a parlia- 
mentary reform. He referred to this event as to a demonſtration 


of this doctrine. “ You ſee,” ſaid he, © that ſo defeQive, ſo 


« jnadequate, is the preſent practice, at leaſt of the elective fran- 


e chiſe, that no impreſſion of national calamity, no conviction 


« of miniſterial error, no abhorrence of diſaſtrous war, is ſyf- 
« ficient to ſtand againſt that corrupt influence which has mixed 
itſelf with election, and which drowns and {tifles the popular 


a 


4 voice.“ Upon this ſtatement, and upon this unanſwerable ar- 


gument, the Right Honourable Gentleman acted in 1782—When 
he propoſed a parliamentary reform, he did it expreſsly on the 
ground of the experience of 1780, and he made an explicit decla- 
ration, that we had no other fecurity by which to guard ourſclves 
againſt the return of the ſame evils. He repeated this warning 


in 
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in 1783 and in 1785. It was the leading principle of his con- 
duct, „ Without a reform,” ſaid he, „ the nation cannot be 
why ſafe; this war may be put an end to, but what will protect 
«« you againſt another? as certainly as the ſpirit which engen— 
«« dered the preſent war actuates the ſecret councils of the Crown, 
« will you, under the influence of a defective repreſentation, be 
« involved again in new u ars, and in ſimilar calamities.“ 
Ibis was his argument in 1782, this was his prophecy, and 
the Right Honourable Gentleman was a true prophet. Preciſely 
as he pronounced it, the event happened; another war took 
place, and I am fure it will not be conſidered as an aggravation of 
its character, that it is at leaſt equal in diſaſter to the war of 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman complained. © The 
defect of repreſentation,” he faid, „ is the national diſeaſe ; 
and unleſs you apply a remedy direcliy to that diſeaſe, you muſt 
« inevitably take the conſequences with which it is pregnant.” 
With ſuch an authority, can any man deny that I reaſon right? 
Did not the Right Honourable Gentleman demonſtrate his caſe? 
Good God ! what a fate i is that of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, and in what a ſtate of whimſical contradiction does he ſtand! 
During the whole courſe of his adminiſtration, and particularly 
during the courſe of the preſent war, every prediction that he has 
made, every hope that he has held out, every prophecy that he has 
hazarded, has failed; he has diſappointed the expectations that 
he has raiſed ; and every promiſe that he has given, has proved to 
be a fallacy and a phantom. Yet, for theſe very declarations, 
and notwithſtanding theſe failures, we have called him a wiſe Mi- 
niſter. We have given him our confidence on account of his pre- 
dictions, and have continued it upon their failure. Though no 
one event which he foretold has been verified, we have continued 
to behold him as the oracle of wiſdom ! But in the only inſtance in 
which he really predicted, as if by divine inſpiration, what bas 
come to paſs, in that we have treated him with ſtubborn incre- 
dulity ! In 1785, he pronounced the awful prophecy, & Without 
« a parliamentary reform the nation will be plunged into new 
wars; Without a parliamentary reform you cannot be ſafe 
« againſt bad miniſters, nor can even good miniſters be of uſe to 
« you.” Such was his prediction! and it has come upon us. It 
would ſeem as if the whole life of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, from that period, had been deſtined by Providence for the 
_ illuſtration of his warning. If J were diſpoſed to conſider him 
as a real enthuſiaſt, and a bigot in divination, we might be apt to 
think that he had himſelf taken meaſures for the verification of 
his prophecy. He might now exclaim to us, wiih the proud fer- 
vour of ſucceſs, * You ſee the conſequence of not liſtening to the 
« Oracle! I told you what would happen; it is true that your 
«« deſtruction is complete; , y have plunged you into a new war 
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% have exhauſted you as a people; I have brought you to the 
&« brink of ruin, but I told you beforehand what would happen 
4] told you, that without a reform in the repreſentation of the 
& people, no miniſter, however wiſe, could fave you; you denied 
c me my means, and you take the conſequence!” I ſay, Sir, 
that if I were to conſider him as a bigot to his doctrine, or that 
his mind was tinctured with ſuperſtition, as we have heard of en- 
thuſiaſts whoſe lives have been devoted to the fulfilment of their 


own prediaions, the Right Honourable Gentleman's adminiſtra- 


tion has becn ſhaped, and his meaſures framed, for bringing into a 


terrible demonitration the Political doctrine with which he com- 
menced his career. 


But a reform in the repreſentation of the people, ſay gentle- 
men on the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe, is not called for by the 
country; and though meetings have been held in various parts of 
the kingdom, and petitions have come up for the diſmiſſal of Mi- 


niſters, they have not expreſſed a with for reform. In anfwer to 


this argument it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that the reſtrictions 


which have bcen recently laid on meetings of the people, and on 


Popular diſcuſſion, may ſerve to account for the queſtion of reform 


not being mixed with that which was the ſubject of their immediate 


conſideration, The purpoſe of the meeting is neceſſarily ſpecified 
in the requiſition to the ſheriff; and if any other buſineſs was at- 
tempted to be brought forward, the ſheriff would have the power 


of diſperſing the meeting. This has actually been experienced; 


for, at a meeting of a very reſpectable county in Ireland, the 


county of Antrim, after the immediate buſineſs for which they 
were aſſembled was tranſacted, that of a petition for the diſmiſſal 
of his Majelty's Miniſters, and of Catholic emancipation and re- 


form, a motion was made for thanks te Earl Moira and myſelt, 


on account of the ſteps that we had taken to turn the attention 


of Government to the critical ſtate of that kingdom ; a pretty une- 


quivocal proof that the freeholders of that great and reſpectable 


county did not conſider our proceedings as an interference with the 


independent legiſlature of the fiſter kingdom, But what was the 


conduct of the ſheriff on the occaſion? I do not at all complain 
of it as wrong, becauſe I think that buſineſs ought always to be 
previouſly announced, but it ſerves to ſhew the power of the ſheritf 


in ſuch cafe. The ſheriff declared that he could not put the 


queſtion, though he had perſonally no objection to it, becauſe it 


did not make a part of the buſineſs mentioned in the requiſition. 


Now, Sir, this is only an example to prove, that, however well 
diſpoſed to parliamentary reform, the people could not with pro- 
priety introduce the matter into the petitions agreed upon by meet- 
ings called for a different purpoſe, Their filence upon the ſubject. 
is no proof either way. The Honourable Gentleman will not pro- 
Pheſy, that becauſe petitions have not come N petitions will not 
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come. It was, perhaps, a prudent reſolution to think of one 
ſubject only at a time; perhaps they thought that the ſureſt, if 
not the only way to accomplith a reform in the repreſentation, was 
to procure the removal of thoſe Miniſters who had abandoned the 
meaſure. But granting even the fact, that the country does not 
now call for this reform—a fact which, however, I deny—is 
the country in ſuch a fituation as to make it improbable that the 
univerſal demand of a parliamentary reform, which has burſt 
from the people of Ireland, will not be ſpeedily communicated by 
ſympathy to the people of England? When I ſee that the treat- 
ment which the people of Ireland have received upon this ſubject, 
has exaſperated their minds to ſuch a degree as to throw the whole 
of that kingdom into confuſion, and that we have daily to dread 
the danger of actual infurreCtion, ſhall I not take meaſures to 
prevent the riſe of a paſſion that may ſwell into equal tumult ? 
The nearneſs of the two countries, the ſympathetic intereſt, the 
ſimilarity of language, of conſtitution, and almoſt of ſuffering, | 
make it probable that the one nation will catch the diſeaſe of the 
other, unleſs we interpoſe a ſeaſonable cure, or rather preventive 
of the malady. Is it not deſirable, in a moment of ſuch agita- 
tion, and on the eve of ſuch a criſis as we are likely to en- 
counter? It is wiſdom, it is prudence, to erect a ſtandard 
around which all the patriotiſm and the moderation of the king- 
dom may rally, and the Government may be {trengthened againſt 
the violence of the tew by the countenance and ſupport of the 

many. It it be true, as we have been taught to believe by our 
anceſtors, that that government is the ſtrongeſt whoſe baſis is the 
broadeſt, it muſt be conceded to me, that a prudent extenſion of 
the repreſentative ſyſtem is a ſalutary mean of widening the 
foundations of the fabric of the Britiſh government. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman ſpeaks of the {trength of Government, 
What ſymptom of {ſtrength does it exhibit? Is it the cordiality of 
all the branches of the national force? Is it the harmony that 
happily reigns in all the departments of the executive power? Is 
it the reciprocal affection that ſubſiſts between the Government 
and the people? Is it in the energy with which the people are 
eazer and alert to Carry into execution the meaſures of the Admi- 
nitration, from the heart-felt conviction that they are founded in 
wiſdom, favourable to their own freedom, and calculated for na- 
tional happineſs? Is it becauſe our reſources are flouriſhing and 
untouched, becauſe our vigour is undiminithed, becauſe our ſpirit is 
animated by ſucceſs, and our courage by our glory ? ? Is it becauſe 
Government have in a perilous ſituation, when they have been 
obliged to call upon the country for ſacrifices, ſhewn a conciliating 
tenderneſs and regard {or the rights of the people, as well as a 
marked diſintereſtedneſs and forbearance on their own parts, by 
which they have, in an exemplary manner, made their own œco- 
nomy 


nomy to keep pace with the increaſed demands for the public fer- 


vice; and have they by theſe means ſecured to the Government the 
conkdence; the affection, the generoſity, and the ſpirit of the 
people? Are theſe the ſources of the ſtrength of Government? 1 
forbear, Sir, to puſh the inquiry; J forbear to allude more par- 
ticularly to ſymptoms which no man can contemplate at this mo- 


ment without grief and diſmay. It is not the declarations of 
Right Honovrable Gentlemen that conſtitute the ſtrength of a 


government. You may deceive yourſelves by lofty and vain lan- 
guage, but you yourſelves will be the only dupes. That govern- 
ment alone 1s ſtrong that has the hearts of the people ; and will 
any man contend that we ſhould not be more likely to add 
ſtrength to the ſtate, if we were to extend the baſis of the popular 
repreſentation? W ould not a Houſe of Commons, freely elected, 


and that was in truth the repreſentative of the people, in ſup- 


porting the adminiſtration of the crown, be more likely to con- 
Ciliate and to inſure the ſupport of the people? If this be true 
in the abſtract, it is certainly our peculiar duty to look for this 
ſupport in the hour of diſiculty. What man who foreſees a 
hurricane is not deſireus of ſtrengthening his houſe? If he con- 
ceives it to be incapable of itanding the ſtorm, he fortifies it by 
buttreſſes, and takes every precaution which prudence and fore- 
fight can ſuggeſt. Shall nations alone be blind to the dictates of 
reaſon, and fit ſupine on the approach of the tempeſt? Let us 
not, Sir, be deterred from this act of prudence by the falſe repre- 
ſentations that are made to us, or the falſe deduCtions that are 
drawn from the recent e of the world. I do not care 
for miſrepreſentation, and I do not ſcruple to give my opinion on 


thoſe occurrences with freedom. France is the phantom that is 


conſtantly held out to terrify us from our purpoſe. Look at 
France; it will not be denied but that ſhe ſtands on the broad 
baſis of free repreſentation. Whatever other views the govern- 
ment of France may exhibit, and which may afford jult alarm to 
other nations, it cannot be denied thai her repreſentative ſyſtem 
has proved itſelf capable of vigorous exertion. It cannot be de- 


nied but that it has given her in truth gigantic ſtrength. We feel 
it too ſenſibly, Europe feels it toc ſenſibly, for denial. 


Now, Sir, though I do not wiſh you to imitate France, and 
though I am perſuaded you have no neceſſity for any terror of 
ſuch imitation being forced upon you, yet | ſay that you ought to 
take example of what is good in it. I ſay, that you ought | to be 
as ready to adopt the virtues, as you are ſteady in averting from the 
country the vices, of France. I ſay, that if it is demonſtrated 
beyond the power of ſubterfuge to queſtion, that genuine repre- 
ſentation alone can give ſolid power, and that in order to make 
government ſtrong, the people muſt make the government, I 
ſay, that you ought to act on this grand maxim of political we 
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dom thus demonſtrated, and call in the people according to their 
original principles of your ſyſtem to the ſtrength of your govern- 
ment. I ſay that in doing this you will not innovate, you will 
Not imitate, you will only recur to the true Jon of the conſtitu- 
tion of England. In making the people of England a conſtituent 
part of the government of E England, you do no more than reſtore | 
the genuine edifice deſigned and framed by our anceſtors. An 
Honourable Baronet ſpoke of the inſtability of democracies, and 
ſays that hiſtory does not give us the example of one that has 
laſted eighty years, Sir, I am not ſpeaking of pure democra- 
cies, and therefore his alluſion does not apply to my argument. 
Eighty years however of peace and repoſe wohld be pretty well for 
any people to enjoy, and would be no bad recommendation of a pure 
democracy. I am very ready, however, to agree with the Ho- 
nourable Baronet, that, according to the experience of hiltory, the 
ancient democracies of the world were vicious and objectionable 
on many accounts; their inſtability, their injuſtice, and many 
other vices, cannot be overlooked; but, ſurely, when we turn 
to the ancient democracies of Greece,. when we ſee them in 
all the ſplendour of the arts and of arms, when we fee how they 
arouled and invigorated genius, and to what an elevation they 
carried the powers of man, it cannot be denied that however 
vicious on the ſcore of ingratitude, of injuſtice, they were at leaſt 
the pregnant aud never- failing ſource of national ſtrength, and 
that in particular they brought forth and afforded this ſtrength i in a 
Ppeculiar manner in the moment of difficulty and diſtreſs. When 
we look at the democracies of the ancient world, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge their oppreſſions to their dependencies, 
their horrible acts of injuſtice and of ingratitude to their 
oven citizens; but they compel us alſo to admiration by their 
- vigour, their conſtancy, their ſpirit, and their exertions in 
every great emergency in which they are called upon to act. 
We are compeiled to own that it gives a power, of which 
no other form of government is capable. Why? Becauſe it in- 
corporates every man with the ſtate, becauſe it arouſes every 
thing that belongs to the foul as well as to the body of man. Be- 
cauſe it makes every individual creature feel that he is fighting for 
himſelf and not for another; that it is his own cauſe, his own 
fafety, his own concern, his own dignity on the face of the 
earth, and his own intereſt on the identical ſoil which he has to 
malintain; and accordingly we find that whatever may be aſcribed, 
that whatever may be objected to them on account of the turbu- 
lency of the paſſions which they engender, their hort duration, 
and their diſguſting vices, they have exacted from the common 
ſuffrage of mankind the palm of ſtrength and vigour. Who that 
reads the hiſtory of the Perſian war—what boy, whoſe heart is 
warmed by the grand and ſublime actions which the democratic 
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ſpirit produced, does not find in this principle the key to all the 


wonders which were achieved at Thermopylz and elſewhere, 
and of which the recent and marvellous acts of the French 
people are pregnant examples? He ſees that the principle of 
liberty only could create the ſublime and irreſiſtible emo- 
tion; and it is in vain to deny, from the ſtriking illuſtration 
that our own times have given, that the principle is eter- 
nal, and that it belongs to the heart of man. Shall we then 
refuſe to take the benefit of this invigorating principle ? Shall we 
refuſe to take the benefit which the wifdom ef our anceſtors re- 
ſolved that it ſhould confer on the Britiſh eonſtitution? With 


the knowledge that it can be reinfuſed into our ſyſtem without 


violence, without diſturbing any one of its parts, are we become 


fo inert, ſo terrified, or fo ſtupid, as to heſitate for one hour to 
reſtore ourſelves to the health which it would be ſure to give? 
When we ſee the giant power that it confers upon others, we 
_ ought not to withhold it from Great Britain. How long is it 


fince we were told in this Houſe that France was a blank in the 


map of Europe, and that ſhe lay an eaſy prey to any power that 


might be diſpoſed to divide and plunder her? Yet we ſee that by 
the mere force and ſpirit of this principle, France has brought all 
Europe to her feet. Without diſguiſing the vices of France, 


without overlooking the horrors that have been committed, and 


that have tarniſhed the glory of the revolution, it cannot be de- 
nied that they have exemplified the doctrine, that if you wiſh for 
power you inuſt look to liberty. If ever there was a moment 


when this maxim ought to be dear to us, it is the preſent. We 


have tried all other means, we have had recourſe to every ſtrata- 
gem that artifice, that influence, that cunning could ſuggeſt ; we 


| have addreſſed ourſelves to all the baſe paſſions of the nation; we 
have addreſſed ourſelves to pride, to avarice, to fear; we have 


awakened all the intereſted emotions; we have employed every 


thing that flattery, every thing that addreſs, every thing that privi- 


lege could effect; we have tried to terrify them into exertion, and 
allhas been unequal to our emergency. Let us try them by the 
on means which ezper:cace demonſtrates to be invincible—let 
us addreſs ourſelves to their love—let us identify them with our- 
ſelves—Jet us make it their own cauſe as well as our's! To in- 
duce them to come forward in ſuppart of the ſtate, let us make 
them à part of the ſtate, and this they become the very inſtant 
you give them a houſe of Commons, that is the faithful organ of 
their will; then, Sir, when, you have made them believe and feel 
that there can be bur one intcreſt in the country, you will never 
call upon them in vain foi exertion. Can this be the caſe as the 


Houſe of Commons is now conſtituted ? Can they think ſo if they 


review the adminiitration of the tight Honourable Gentleman, 
Every part of which mult convince them that the preſent repreſent- 
| 2 ation 
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ation is a mockery and a ſhadow ? I ſhall not trouble you, Sir, 
with going over the whole of that ſeries of diſaſtrous meaſures 
that have forced upon the country the impreſſion that the Houſe 

of Commons has loſt its efficacy in the ſyſtem of government. 
But let us look back to the very ſingular circumſtances under 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman came into power: from 
this we ſhall ſee in what eſtimation the Houſe of Commons is 
| held, even by Government itſelf, when it does not ſuit their pur- 
poſe to extol it as the repreſentative of the people. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman came into power againſt the ſenſe of the ma- 
jority of the then Houſe of Commons; and armed with all the 
corrupt power of the Crown, he {tood, and ſucceſsfully reſiſted 
the power of the Houſe of Commons, He declared that it was 
not the repreſentative of the people, that it did not ſpeak the ſenſe 
of the nation, and he derided its weakneſs and inefficiency. 
What is the doctrine that this conduct in 1784 promulgated ? 
That the Houſe of Commons, ſo long as it obeys the will of the 
Miniſter, ſo long as it grants every thing which he demands, ſo 
long as it ſupports every meaſure which he brings forward, is the 
genuine repreſentative of the country—lo long it is powerful and 
 omnipotent—but the moment that a Houſe of Commons preſumes 
to be the cenſor of Government—the moment that it aſſumes the 
character of dithdence and oppoſition, from that inſtant it ceaſes 

to have power or authority in the kingdom—it then becomes a 
ſtraw which the Miniſter can puff away with a breath : this he 


did, and completed his triumph! Since that time who will fay _ 


that the corrupt influence of the Crown has not made enormous 
ſtrides in deſtroying the power of election? Since that time four- 
fifths of the election franchiſes of Scotland, and Cornwall parti- 
cularly, have paſſed into the hands of Government, and the pre- 
diction which an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Burke) then made 
upon the occaſion has been literally tulblled—no Houſe of Com- 
mons has been ſince found ſtrong enough to oppoſe the Miniſters 
of the Crown. It has been ſaid that that period was not proper 
to be taken as a teſt of the public ſpirit on the ſubject of repreſent- 
ation; that it was a moment of national proſperity, and that 
nothing can be decided for or againit repreſentation by that prece- 
dent. It was, however, in that moment that the ſeeds of rotten- 
neſs and diſſolution were ſown. I thought I ſaw them at the 
time, and 1 have been confirmed in my obſervation by every 
thing that has occurred ſince. I paſs over all the period between 
that time up to the preſent war, not becauſe it is not fruitſul or 
examples, but becauſe I do not wiſh to treſpaſs upon your time, 
The preſent war, ſay Miniſters, was popular in its cemmence- 
ment; the fame was ſaid of the commencement of the Americaa 
war. I will not ſtop to inquire into the truth of the aſſertion, 
though it is at leaſt doubtful; I will not deny that, through the 
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artful machinations of Government, a clamour was excited of the 
intereſted, which Miniſters called the voice of the nation. What- 
ever may have been the caſe, however, in the outſet of the two 
wars, the progreſs in the public opinion has been the ſame in 
both: and I aver, that as in the American war the public opi- 
nion had r though no change was produced by the general 


election of 1780 ſo now I aver that, for the laſt two years, the 
pres war has been univerſally unpopular in England, though it 
as not made its voice to be heard by the choice of repreſentatives. 
Though the general election has not produced a change of men, 
yet he muſt be a dull obſerver of the public mind who ſays, that 
the general election did not afford a ſtriking proof of a change in 
the ſentiments of the people; for what was the conduct of the 
candidates in populous places on the two ſides? We boaſted of 
having oppoſed the war; we made it our claim, and our appeal 
to the confidence of the people, that we had reſiſted every one of 
the meaſures by which the Government has brought us into our 
_ preſent condition. What was the conduct of the candidates on 
the other ſide? It conſiſted of apologies for their paſt offence of 
ſupporting the war; it conſiſted of whining and canting explana- 
tions, in deſcriptions of alarms, and not unfrequently in miſre- 
preſentations of facts. Such was the feeling conveyed by the 
general election: it ſerved to convince every obſerving man, that 
if the repreſentative ſyſtem had been perfect, or the practice pure, 
the new Parliament would haye decidedly voted againſt the conti- 
nuance of the war. Seeing then the conduct they have purſued, 
can the people have confidence in this Houſe? Can they have 
confidence in a Houſe that has given their countenance to miſre- 
preſentation through the whole courſe of the war? Suppoſe the 
people were to look for the hiſtory of the events that have hap- 
_ in this war, and for the condition of the country to the 
ing's ſpeeches from the throne, and to the addreſſes of the two 
Houſes of Parliament; they would ſee that almoſt in every in- 
ſtance his Majeſty has declared from the throne, and the Houſe of 
Commons has replied in its humble and loyal addreſſes, that our 

proſpects were improved, and that the country was flouriſhing and 
proſperous. Look at all the King's ſpeeches and addrefles fince 
the year 1793, and you will find that this is their general tone and 
language. And yet this is the Houſe of Commons in which the 
people of England are to have confidence! Amidſt all the failures 
and ſufferings which they have had to deplbre, and in their preſent 
condition of dreadful and unparalleled calamity, they are called 
upon to truſt to a Houſe of Commons, that aſſures them their 
proſpects and their ſituation have been gradually improving ſince 

the year 1793! ny = | : 

There has been at different times a great deal of diſpute about 
virtual repreſentation, Sir, I am no great advocate for theſe Ys 
| 1 ab- 
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ſubtilties and ſpecial pleadings on the conſtitution; much de- 
pends upon appearance as well as reality. I know well that a 
popular body of 558 gentlemen, if truly independent of the Crown, 
would be a ſtrong barrier to the people; but the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould not only be, but appear to be, the repreſentative of 
the people : the ſyſtem ſhould ſatisfy the prejudices and the pride, 
as well as the reaſon of the people; and you never can expect to 
give the Juſt impreſſion which a Houſe of Commons ought to make 

on the people, until you derive it unequivocally from them. It is 
aſked, why gentlemen who were againſt a parliamentary reform 
on former occaſions ſhould vote for it now ? Ten years ago men 
might reaſonab! y object to any reform of the ſyſtem, who ought 
now, in my opinion, to be governed by motives that are irreſiſt- 
ible in its favour. They might look back with ſomething like 
ſatisfaction and triumph to former Parliaments, and conſole them- 
ſelves with the reflection, that though in moments of an ordinary 
kind, in the common courſe of human events, Parliament might 
abate from its vigilance, and give a greater degree of confidence 
chan was ſtrictly conformable with repreſentative duty —yet 
there was a point beyond which no artihce of power, no in— 
fluence of corruption, could carry them ; that there were barriers 
in the Britiſh conſtitution over which the Houſe of Commons 
never would leap, and that the moment of danger and alarm 
would be the fignal for the return of Parliament to its poſt, Such 
might have been the reaſoning of gentlemen on the experience of 
former Parliaments, and with this rooted truſt in the latent effiacy 
of Parliament, they might have objected to any attempt that 
ſhould give ſcope to views, or cheriſh hopes of a change in the 
ſyſtem itſclf ; but what will the fame gentlemen lay after che ex- 
perience of the laſt and the preſent Parliament? What depend- 
ence, what truſt, what reliance, can they have for any one veſtige 
of the conſtitution that is yet left to us? Or rather, what privilege, 
what right, what ſecurity, has not been already violated ? 


c quid intactum nefaſti liquimus ?“ 


And ſeeing that in no one inſtance have they heſitated to go the 
full length of every outrage that was conceived by the Miniter— 
that they have been touched by no ſcruples—deterred by no ſenſe 

of duty—corrected by no experience of calamity checked by no 


admonition or remonſtrance-—that they have never made out a 


ſingle caſe of inquiry—that they have never interpoſed a ſingle 
reſtraint upon abuſe, may not gentlemen conſiſtently feel that the 
reform which they previouſly thought unneceſſary is now indiſ- 
penſible? We have heard to-day, Sir, all the old arguments 
about honour on the one {ide being as likely as honour on the 
other ; and that there are good men on both {ides of the Mon : 
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that a man may be a member for a cloſe borough upon the one 
| ſide of the Houſe as well as upon the other; and that he may be 
| 2 good man, fit where he may :—all this, Sir, is very idle lan- 
guage ; it is not the queſtion at iſſue. No man diſputes the ex- 
iltence of private and individual integrity; but, Sir, this is not 
repreſentation : if a man comes here as the proprietor of a burgage 
tenure, he does not come here as the repreſentative of the people. 
The whole of this ſyſtem, as it is now carried on, is as outrage- 
ous to morality, as it is pernicious to juſt government; it gives a 
ſcandal to our character, which not merely degrades the Houſe of 
Commons in the eyes of the people, but it does more, it under- 
mines the very principles of integrity in their hearts, and gives a 
faſhion to dithoneſty and impoſture. They hear of a perſon giving 
or receiving four or five thouſand pounds as the purchaſe- money 
of a ſeat for a cloſe borough ; and they hear the very man, who 
received and put into his pocket the money, make a loud, a ve- 
hement ſpeech in this Houſe againſt bribery ; and they ſce him, 
perhaps, move for the commitment to priſon of a poor, unfortu- 
nate wretch at your bar, who has been convicted in taking a ſingle 
uinea for his vote in the very borough perhaps where he had 
publicly and unbluſhingly fold his influence, though that miſe- 
rable guinea was neceſſary to fave a family from ſtarving, under 
the horrors of a war which he had contributed to bring upon the 
country! Sir, theſe are things that paralyſe you to the heart ; 
_ theſe are the things that vitiate the whole ſyſtem, that ſpread de- 
generacy, hypocriſy, and ſordid fraud, over the country, and take 
from us the energies of virtue, and ſap the foundations of patriot- 
iſm and ſpirit. The ſyſtem that encourages ſo much vice ought 
to be put an end to; and it is no argument that, becauſe it laſted 
a long time without miſchicf, it ought now to be continued, when 
it is found to be pernicious ; it is ariſen to a height that defeats the 
very end of government ; it muſt fink under its own weakneſs. 
And this, Sir, is not a caſe peculiar to itſelf, but is inſeparable 
from all human inſtitutions. All the writers of eminence upon 
forms of governments have ſaid, that, in order to preſerve them, 
frequent recurrence muſt be had to their original principle. This 
is the opinion of Monteſquieu as well as of Machiavel. Gentle- 
men will not be inclined to diſpute the authority of the latter on 
this point at leaſt ; and he ſays, that without this recurrence they 
grow out of ſhape, and deviate from their general form. It is 
only by recurring to former principles that any government can 
be kept pure and unabuſed. But, ſay gentlemen, if any abuſes 
have crept into our ſyſtem, have we not a corrective, whoſe effi- 
ticacy has been proved, and of which every body approves? Have 
we not Mr, Grenville's bill as an amendment to the conſtitution ? 
An amendment it is; an amendment which acknowledges the 
deficiency. It is an avowal of a deſective practice. It is a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong argument for a reform, becauſe it would not be neceſſary 
if the plan of repreſentation were ſufficient, But, Sir, there is a 
lumping conſideration, if I may be allowed the phraſe, which 
now more than ever ought to make every man a convert to parlia- 
mentary reform; there is an annua] revenue of twenty-three mil- 
lions ſterling collected by the executive government from the 
people. Here, Sir, is the deſpot of election; here 1s the new 
power that has grown up to magnitude; that bears down before it 


_ every defenſive barrier eſtabli hed by our anceſtors for the protection 


of the people. They had no ſuch tyrant to control, they had no 
fuch enemy to oppoſe. Againſt every thing which was known, 
againlt every thing that was ſeen, they did provide ; but it did not 
enter into the contemplation of thoſe who eſlablithed the checks 
and barriers of our ſyſtem, that they would ever have to ſtand 
againſt a revenue of twenty-three millions a year. The whole 


landed rental of the kingdom is not eſtimated at more than twenty- 
five millions a year, and this rental is divided and difperſed over a 


large body, who cannot be ſuppoſed to act in concert, or to give 


to their power the force of combination and unity; but even if all 
united, organized, and exerted, has it not now to oppoſe a power 
nearly equal to itſelf in one hand, in a hand that has all the means 


of hoſtility prepared, and all the refources for action in full 


| activity! ? But it is ſaid, that though the Government is in the re- 


ceipt of a revenue of went three millions a year, it has not the 
expenditure of that ſum, and that its influence ought not to be 
calculated from what it receives, but what it has to pay away, I 
fubmit, however, to the good ſenſe and to the perſonal experi- 
ence of gentiemen who hear me, if it be not a manifeſt truth that 
influence depends almoſt as much upon what they have to receive, 


as upon what they have to pay; whether it does not proceed as 


much from the ſubmiſſion of the denen en who has a debt to pay, 

as on the gratitude of the perſon whoſe attachment they reward ? 
And if this be true, in the influence which individuals derive from 
the rentals of their eſtates, and from the expenditure of that 
rental, how much more fo is it true of Government, who, both 
in the receipt and expenditure of this enormous revenue, are 
actuated by one invariable principle, that of extending or with- 
holding favour in exact proportion to the ſubmiſſion or reſiſtance 
to their meaſures which the individuals make ? Compare this re- 
venue then with that againſt which our anceſtors were ſo anxious 
to protect us, and compare this revenue with all the bulwarks of 


our conſtitution in preceding times, and you mult acknowledge, 


that though thoſe bulwarks were ſufficient to protect us in the 
days of King William and Queen Anne, they are not equal to the 
enemy we have now to reſiſt. But it is ſaid, What will this reform 
for us? will it be a taliſman ſuſficient to retrieve all the misfor- 


tunes which we Have incurred? I am free to ſay, that it would not 
be 
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be ſufficient unleſs it led to reforms of ſubſtantial expenſe, and to 
reform of all the abuſcs that have crept into our government. 155 
at the ſame time J think it would do this, I think it would 
us the chance, as I ſaid before, of recovery. It would give "th 
in the firſt place, a Parliament vigilant and ſerupulous, and that 
would inſure to us a government active and ceconomical. It would 
Prepare the way for every rational 1 improvement, of which, with- 
out diſturbing the parts, our conſtitution is ſuſceptible, It would 
do more : it would open the way for exertions infinitely more ex- 
tenſive than all that we have hitherto made. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman ſays that we have made exertions. True: —but what 

are they in compariſon to our neceſſity ? and yet they have ſunk 
us into decrepitude, and threaten us with convulfion. 1 wiſh you 
to be reſtored to a vigour that ſhall make you equal to your emer- 
gency. But the Right Honourable Gentleman ſays that, when we 
conſider our comparative ſituation with that of countries who have 

taken another line of conduct in the preſent {tate of the world, we 
ought to rejoice; and that our ſituation is infinitely ſuperior to 
thoſe who have not purſucd the fame route. I confels, Sir, that 
I am very much at a loſs to conceive what country the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has in view in this compar riſon. Does he 
mean to aflert that the nations who preferred the line of neutra- 
lity to that of war have fallen into a ſeverer calamity than our- 
ſelves, and the other powers who have embraced the politics of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman ? Docs he mean to lay, that 
Sweden, or that Denmark, has ſuffered more by obſerving an 
imprudent neutrality, than England or Aultria by wiſely plunging 
themſclves into a war ? Or does he mean to infinuate that Pruſſia 
Has been the victim of its impolicy, in getting out of the conflict. 
on the firſt occaſion * If this be the 1 interpretation of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's argument, I do not believe that he will 
get many perſons to ſubſcribe to the juſtice of his coniparifon. — 
But probably he alludes to the fate of Holland: if this be the ob- 
ject to which he wiſhes to turn our eyes, he does it unjuſtly, 
Holland acted under the deſpotic mandate of that Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman; and Holland, whatever ſhe has fuffered 
whatever may be her preſent fituation—lays her calamities to the 
charge of England. I cannot, then, admit of the 2 argument, that 
our fituation is comparatively better than that of the nations who 
altogether kept out of the war, or, being drawn into it in the firſt 
inſtance, corrected their error, and rellorcd to themſelves the 
bleſſings of peace. 
I have detained you, Sir, thus long in replying tothe arguments 
which have been advanced at different times againſt the reform of 
Parliament as a general meaſure of policy. I come now to con- 
ſider the ſpecific propoſition of my Honourable Friend, and the 
arguments that have been brought againſt it in particular, Let 


me 
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me premiſe, that however averſe gentlemen may be to any ſpecific 
propoſition of reform, if they are friendly to the principle, they 


ought to vote for the preſent queſtion, becauſe it is merely a mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill which would be printed in orcer to 


give time for deliberate diſcuſſion, An oppoſition to ſuch a mo- 


tion comes with a very ill grace from the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; it contradicts his own conduct, it contradiQs the policy 


for which he ſtrenuouſly argued. In the year 785 he moved for 


leave to bring in a bill on a ſpecific plan, and he fairly called for the 
ſupport of all thoſe who approved of the principle of reform, what- 
ever might be the latitude of their ideas on the ſubje& ; whether | 


they wiſhed for more or leſs than his propoſition, he thought that 
they ſhould agree to the introduction of the bill, that it might 


be freely diſcuſſed in the committee, in hopes that the united 
wiſdom of the Houſe might ſhape out ſomething that would be 


generally acceptable. Upon this candid argument I, for one, 


acted, I did not approve of his ſpecific propoſition, and yet I voted 
with him for leave to bring in the bill. And this, Sir, has gene- 


rally happened to me on all the former occaſions, when propoſi- 
tions have been made. Though I have conſtantly been a friend to 
the principle, I have never before ſcen a ſpecific plan that had 


my cordial approbation. That which came neareſt, and of which 


I the leaſt diſapproved, was the plan of an Honourable Gentle- 


man who is now no more (Mr. Flood): he was the firſt perſon who 


ſuggeſted the idea of extending what might be proper to add to 


repreſentation, to houſe-keepers, as to a deſcription of perſons 
the beſt calculated to give efficacy to the repreſentative ſyſtem. 
My Honourable Friend's plan, built upon this idea, is an im- 
provement of it, ſince it is not an attempt even to vary the form 


and outline, much leſs to new-model the repreſentation of the 
people ; it keeps every thing in its place ; it neither varies the 
number, nor changes the name, nor diverts the courſe of any 


part of our ſyſtem ; it corrects without change; it extends with- 
out deſtruction of any eſtabliſhed right; it reſtores ſimply what 


has been injured by abuſe, and reinſtates what time has mouldered 


away; no man can have a right to complain of genuine property 


aſſailed; no habit even; no mode of thinking, no prejudice, will 
be dad: ; it traces back the path of the conſtitution from 
which we have wandered, but it runs out into no new direction. 


A noble Lord ſays, that the county repreſentation muſt be good, 


that it muſt be approved of; be it ſo : this propoſes to leave the 


county repreſentation where it is; I with fo to leave it. I think 
that repreſentation ought to be of a compound nature. The coun- 
ties may be conſidered as territorial repreſentation, as contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from popular ; but, in order to embrace all that I think 
neceſlary, I certainly would not approve of any further extenſion 
of this branch of the repreſentation, It has been aſked, c 
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the rights of corporations ought not to be maintained? that is 2 
matter for further diſcuſſion ; I have no heſitation in ſaying, my 
opinion leads the other way; but if it ſhould be thought ſo, it 
may be ſo modified in the bill. There is no reaſonable objection 
to its introduction on account of our not now agreeing with all its 
parts. My Honourable Friend, with all his abilities, and all the 
induſtry with which he has digeſted his propoſition, does not pre- 
ſume to offer it to you as a perfect plan, nor call upon you to 
ſubſcribe to it with implicit faith. He docs not call upon you to 
adopt all his notions, nor does he think that every part of his plan 
will be found to quadrate with the abſtract principles of repreſent- 
ation ; he looks to what 1s practicable in the condition in which 
we are placed, not to what a new people might be tempted to 
bazard. My opinion, however unimportant it may be, goes with 
the Honourable Gentleman. I think that there is enough of enter- 
priſe and vigour in the plan to reſtore us to health, and not enough 
to run us into diforder, I agrge with him, becauſe I am firmly 
of opinion with all the philoſophical writers on the ſubject, that 
when a country is ſunk into a ſituation of apathy and abuſe, it can 
only be recovered by recurring to its firſt principles. 

Nau, Sir, I think that acting on this footing, to extend the 
right of election to houſekeepers, is the beſt and moſt adviſeable 
plan of reform; I think alſo, that it is the moſt perfect recurrence 
to firſt principles; I do not mean to the firſt principles of ſociety, 
nor the abſtract principles of repreſentation, but to the firſt known 
and recorded principles of our conſtitution. According to the 
early hiſtory of England, and the higheſt authorities on our 
parliamentary conſtitution, I find this to be the cafe. It is the 
opinion of the celebrated Glanville, that in all cafes where no 
Particular right intervenes, the common law right of paying ſcot 
and lot was the right of election in the land; this, Sir, was the 
opinion of Sergeant Glanville, and of one of the moſt celebrated 
committees of which our parliamentary hiſtory has to boaſt, and 
this, in my opinion, is the ſafeſt line of conduct you can adopt. 
But it is ſaid, that extending the right of voting to houfekeepers 
may, in ſome reſpeQs, be compared to univerſal ſuffrage, I have 
always deprecated univerſal ſuffrage, not ſo much on account of 
the confuſion to which it would lead, as becauſe I think that we 
ſhould in reality loſe the very object which we defire to obtain; 
becauſe I think it would in its nature embarraſs and prevent the 
_ deliberative voice of the country from being heard. I do not think 
that you augment and multiply the deliberative body of the people 
by counting all the heads, but that in truth you conter on 
individuals, by this means, the power of drawing forth numbers, 
who, without deliberation, would implicitly a& upon their will. - 
My opinion is, that the beſt plan of repreſentation is that which 
{hall bring into activity the greateſt number of independent * | 
and 
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and that that is defective which would bring forth thoſe whoſe 
ſituation and condition takes from them the power of deliberation. 
I can have no conception of that being a good plan of election which 
ſhould enable individuals to bring regiments to the poll. 'I hope 
gentlemen will not ſmile if I endeavour to illuſtrate my poſition 
by referring to the example of the other ſex, In all the theories 
and projects of the moſt abſurd ſpeculation, it has never been 
ſuggeſted that it would be adviſcable to extend the elective ſuffrage 
to the female ſex, and yet, juſtly reſpecting, as we muſt do, the 
mental powers, the acquirements, the difcrimination, and the 
talents of the women of England, in the preſent improved ſtate of 
fociety—knowing the opportunities which they have for acquiring 
knowledge that they have intereſts as dear and as important as our 
own, it muſt be the genuine feeling of every gentleman who hears 
me, that all the ſuperior clafles of the female ſex of England mult be 
more capable of exerciling the elective ſuffrage with deliberation | 
and propriety than the uninformed individuals of the loweſt claſs 
of men to whom the advocates of univerſal ſuffrage would extend 
it; and yet, why has it never been imagined that the right of elec- 
tion ſhould be extended to women ? Why, but becauſe by the law 
of nations, and perhaps allo by the law of nature, that ſex is de- 
pendent on our's; and becauſe, therefore, their voices would be 
governed by the relation in which they ſtand in ſociety ? There- 
tore it is, Sir, that with the exceptions of companies, in which 
the right of voting merely affects property, it has never been in 
the contemplation of the moſt abſurd theoriſts to extend the elective 
franchiſe to the ſex. The deſideratum to be obtained, is inde- 
pendent voters, and that, I ſay, would be a defective ſyſtem that 
 thould bring regiments of foldiers, of ſervants, and of perſons 
whoſe low condition neceſſarily curbed the independence of their 
minds. That then I take to be the molt perte& ſyſtem which 
ſhall include the greateſt quantity of independent electors, and 
exclude the greateit number of thoſe who are neceſſarily by their 
condition dependent. I think that the plan of my Honourable 
Friend draws this line as diſcreetly as it can be drawn, and it by 
no means approaches to univerſal ſuffrage. It would neither ad- 
mit, except in particular inſtances, ſoldiers nor ſervants. Uni— 
verſal ſuffrage would extend the right to three millions of men, but 
there are not more than ſeven hundred thouſand houſes that 
would come within the plan of my Honourable Friend; and 
when it is conſidered that out of theſe ſome are the property of 
minors, and that ſome perſons have two or more houſes, it would 
fix the number of voters for Great Britain at ſix hundred thou- 
ſand; and 1 call upon gentlemen to ſay, whether this would not 
be ſufficiently extenſive for deliberation on the one hand, and yet 
ſufficiently limited for order on the other. This has no ſimilarity 
with univerlal — and 2 taking tne number of repreſent- 
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atives as they now ſtand, it would give to every member about 
fifteen hundred conſtituents, But it is ſaid, Would even this plan 
of reform protect us againſt the conſequences of bribery and cor- 
ruption? I do not affect to ſay that it would; I do not believe 
that in the preſent ſtate of ſociety we can be altogether free from 
this evil; no laws will be found ſufficient to eradicate an evil, 
which example has ſo banefully eſtabliſhed. We have for a courſe 
of years inculcated and habituated the people to the ſordid vice, 
and we certainly cannot wonder that a poor man ſhould not ſcruple 

to take five guineas for his vote, when he knows that the noble 
Lord in his neighbourhood took four or five thouſand. But, it is 
to be hoped, that when this baneful encouragement is removed, 
the regulations that would be introduced would tend to diminiſh, 
if not altogether remove, the evil. Among thoſe regulations, that 
of ſhortening the duration of Parliaments would be one ſtrong 
corrective, and this, I think, might be done with great conveni- 
2 and facility by the plan upon which the elections would be 
Made. 

It has often been a queſtion, both within and without theſe 
walls, how far repreſentatives ought to be bound by the inſtruc- 
tions of their conſtituents. It is a queſtion upon which my mind is 
not altogether made up, though I own I lean to the opinion, that 
having to legiſlate for the empire, they ought not to be altogether 
guided by inſtructions that may be dictated by local intereſts, 
J cannot, however, approve of the very ungracious manner in 

which I ſometimes hear ex preſſions of contempt for the opinion of 
_ Conſtituents; they are made with a very bad grace in the firſt 
ſeſſion of a ſeptennial Parliament, particularly if they ſhould come 
from individuals, who in the concluding ſeſſion of a former Par- 
liament did not ſcruple to court the favour of the very ſame con- 
 Nituents, by declaring that they voted againſt their conſcience in 
compliance with their deſire, as was the caſe of an Honourable 
Alderman of the city of London. But, Sir, there is one claſs of 
conſtituents whoſe inſtructions it is conſidered as the implicit duty 
of members to obey. When gentlemen repreſent populous towns 
and cities, then it is diſputable whether they ought to obey their 
voice, or follow the dictates of their own conſcience ; but if they 
repreſent a noble Lord, or a noble Duke, then it becomes no 
longer a queſtion of doubt; he is not conſidered as a man of 
Honour who does not implicitly obey the orders of his ſingle con- 

ſtituent. He is to have no conſcience, no liberty, no diſcretion 
of his own; he is ſent here by my Lord this, or the Duke of that, 
and if he does not obey the inſtructions he receives, he is not to 
be conſidered as a man of honour and a gentleman. Such is the 
mode of reaſoning that prevails in this Houſe, Is this fair? Is 
there any reciprocity in this conduct? Is a gentleman to be per- 
mitted, without diſhonour, to act in oppolition to the — 
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of the city of London, of the city of Weſtminſter, or of Briſtol 3 
but if he dares to dilagree with the Duke, or Lord, or Baronet, 
whoſe repreſentative he is, that he muſt be confidered as unfit for 
the ſociety of men of honour?  _ 
This, Sir, is the chicane and tyranny of corruption; and this, 


at the ſame time, 1s called repreſentation. In a very great de- 
gree the county members are held in the ſame fort of thraldom. 
A number of Peers poſſeſs an overweening intereſt in the 
county, and a gentleman is no longer permitted to hold his ſitu- 


ation than as he acts agreeably to the dictates of thoſe powerful 
families. Let us ſee how the whole of this ſtream of corruption 
has been diverted from the ſide of the people to that of the 
crown ;—with what a conſtant, perſevering art, every man 
who is poſſeſſed of influence in counties, corporations, or bo- 
roughs, that will yield to the ſolicitations of the court, is drawn 


over to that phalanx which is oppoſed to the {mall remnant of 


popular election. I have looked, Sir, to the machinations of 
the preſent Miniſter in that way, and I find that, including the 


number of additional titles, the Right Honourable Gentleman 


has made no fewer than one hundred and fifteen peers in the 
courſe of his adminiſtration ; that is to ſay, he has beſtowed no 


fewer than one hundred and Green titles, including new creations 


and elevations from one rank to another! How many of theſg 
are to be aſcribed to national ſervices, and how many to parlia- 
mentary intereſt, I leave the Houſe to inquire. The country is 


not blind to theſe arts of influence, and it is impoſſible that we 


can expect them to continue to endure them. 


A noble Lord has quoted a moſt able book on the ſubject of 


the French revolution, the work of Mr. Mackintoſh, and I re- 


Joice to ſee that gentlemen begin now to acknowledge the merits 
of that eminent writer, and that the impreſſion that it made upon 
me at the time is now felt and acknowledged even by thoſe per- 


| {ons who diſputed its authority. The noble Lord (Hawkeſbury) 


has quoted Mr. Mackintofh's book on account of the obſervation 


which he made on the article which relates to the French elec- 


tions: he thought that their plan would lead to the evil of uni- 


verſal ſuffrage. I have not forgot the ſarcaſins that were flung 
out on my approbation of this celebrated work; that I was told 
of © my new library, ſtuffed with the jargon 5 the Rights of 


Man:“ it now appears, however, that I did not greatly over- 
rate this performance, and they now quote Mr. Mackintoſh as 
an authority, who before treated him with ſplenetic ſcorn. 
Now, Sir, with all my ſincere admiration of this book, I think 
the weakeſt and moſt objectionable paſſage in it, is that which 
the noble Lord has quoted; I think it is that which the learned 
author would himſelf be the moſt deſirous to correct. Without 

deſcending to minute and equi vocal theories, and without in- 


quiring 
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quiring further into the rights of man than what is neceſſar 
to our purpole, there is one pohtion in which we ſhall all agree, 
that man has the right to be well governed, Now, it is obvious, 
that no people can be ſatisſied with a government from the con- 
ſtituent parts of which they are excluded. When we look to the 
kingdom of Scotland, we ſee a ſtate of repreſentation ſo mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd, ſo Hdieulous and revolting, that it 1s good for 
nothing, except, perhaps; to be placed by the fide of the Engliſh, 
in order to ſet off our defective ſyſtem, by the compariſon of one 
ſtill more deteQive. In Scotland there is no ſhadow even of re- 
.preſentation, there is neither a repreſentation of property for the 
counties, nor of population for the towns. It is not what we 
underitand in England by freeholders, that elect in the counties; 
the right is veſted in what is called the ſuperiorities, and it 
might to happen that all the members for the counties of Scot- 
land might come here without having the vote of a ſingle perſon 

who had a foot of property in the land.,—This is an extreme 
cas, but it is within the limits of their ſyſtem. In the boroughs 
their magiſtrates are ſelt. elected, and therefore the members have 
nothing to do with the population of the towns. 
Now, Sir, having ſhewn this to be the ſtate of the country and 
the ſtate of our repreſentation, I aſk you what remedy there can 
be other than reform? What can we expect, as the necefſary 
reſult of a ſyſtem ſo defective and vicious in all its parts, but in— 
creaſed and increaſing calamities, until we ſhall be driven to a 
convulſion that would overthrow every thing? It we do not apply 
this remedy | in time, our fate is inevitable —Qur moſt illuſtrious 
patriots, and the men whoſe memories are the deareſt to Engliſh- 
men, have long ago pointed out to us parliamentary reform as the 
only means of redrefling national grievance. I need not inform 
you, that Sir George Saville was its moſt ſtrenuous advocate; I 
need not tell you that the venerable and illuſtrious Camden.was 
through life a ſteady adviſer of ſeaſonable reform; nay, Sir, to a 

certain degree we have the authority of Mr. Burke himſelf for the 
propriety of correcting the abuſes of our ſyſtem ; for gentlemen 
will remember the memorable anſwer that he gave to the argu- 
ment that was uſed for our right of taxing America, on the ſcore 
of their being virtually repreſented ; and that they were in the 
fame ſituation as Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield 
c What!” faid Mr. Burke, „when the people of America look 
«© up to you with the eyes of filial love and affection, will you 
c turn to them the ſhameful parts of the conſtitution ?? With, 
then, the concurring teſtimony of ſo many authorities for cor- 
recking our abuſes, why do we heſitate? Can we do any harm 
by experiment? Can we pollibly put ourſelves into a worſe con- 
dition than we are? What advantages we ſhall gain I know not; 
1 think v we ſhall bain many; [ think we ſhall gain at leaſt the 
chance 


- 
chance of warding of he evil of 3 growing out of Ken 
mulated diſcontent; I think that we ſhall ſave ourſelves from the 
evil that has fallen upon Ireland; I think that we ſhall ſatisfy 
the moderate, and take even from the violent, if any ſuch there 
be, the power of increaling their numbers, and of making con- 


verts to their ſchemes. This, Sir, is my ſolemn opinion, and 
upon this ground it is that I recommend with earneſtneſs and loli- 


citude the propoſition of my Honourable Friend. 


And now, Sir, before I ſit down, allow me to make a ſingle 
obſervation with reſpe& ro the character and conduct of thoſe | 
who have, in conjunRion with myſelf, felt it their duty to oppoſe 


the progreſs of this difa{trous war. [ hear it faid, © You do no- 


„thing but miſchief when you are here, and yet we ſhould be 
& ſorry to ſee you away,” I do not know how we ſhall be able 


to ſatisfy the gentlemen who feel towards us in this way; if we 


can neither do our duty without miſchief, nor pleaſe them with 


doing nothing, I know but of one way by which we can give 


them content, and that is by putting an end to our exiſtence. 
With reſpe&t to myſelf, and I believe J can alſo ſpeak for others, 
1 do not feel it conſiſtent with my duty totally to ſecede from this 
Houſe. I have no ſuch intention; but, Sir, I have no heſita- 


tion in ſaying, that after ſeeing the cont of this Houſe, after 


ſeeing them give to Miniſters their confidence and ſupport, upon 


convicted failure, impoſition, and incapacity ; after ſeeing them 
deaf and blind to the conſequences of a career that penetrates the 
hearts of all other men with alarm, and that neither reaſon, ex- 


perience, nor duty, are ſufficiently powertul to influence them to 
oppoſe the conduct of Government, I certainly do think that I 
may devote more of my time to my private purſuits, and to the 
retirement which I love, than I have hitherto done; I certainly 
think I need not devote much of it to fruitleſs exertions, and to 
idle talk, in this Houſe. Whenever it ſhall appear that my efforts 
may contribute in any degree to reſtore us to the ſituation from 


Which the confidence of this Houſe in a deſperate ſyſtem, and an 
| incapable Adminiſtration, has fo ſuddenly reduced us, I ſhall be 


tound ready to diſcharge my duty. 

Sir, I have done; I have given my advice. I propoſe the re- 
medy, and fatal will it be for England if pride and prejudice | 
much longer continue to oppoſe it.— The remedy which is pro- 
poſed is ſimple, eaſy, and praQticable; it does not touch the vi- 
tals of the conſtitution ; and 1 ſincerely believe it will reſtore us to 
peace and harmony. Do you think that you muſt not come to * 
parliamentary reform ſoon, and is it not better to come to it now 
when you have the power of deliberation, than when perhaps it 
may be extorted from you by convullion ? There is as yet time 
to frame it with freedom and diſcuſſion ; it will even yet go to 
the people with the grace and favour of a 1 act. 
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What will it be when it is extorted from you with indignation 
and violence? God forbid that this ſhould he the caſe, but now 
is the moment to prevent it; and now, I ſay, wiſdom and po- 
licy recommend it to you, when you may enter into all the con- 
ſiderations to which it leads, rather than to poſtpone it to a time 
when you will have nothing to conſider but the number and the 
force of thoſe who demand it. It is aſked, whether liberty has 
not gained much of late years, and whether the popular branch 


_ ought not, therefore, to be content? To this [ anſwer, that if 
liberty has gained much, power has gained more. Power has 
been indefatigable and unwearied in its. encroachments ; every 


thing has run in that direction through the whole courſe of the 
2 reign. This was the opinion of Sir George Saville, of the 

arquis of Rockingham, and of all the virtuons men who in 
their public life proved themſelves to be advocates for the rights 
of the people. They ſaw and deplored the tendency of the 
court; they ſaw that there was a determined fpirit in the ſecret 
adviſers of the crown to advance its power, and to encourage no 
adminiſtration that ſhould not bend itſelf to that purſuit. Ac- 
cordingly through the whole reign no adminiſtration who cheriſhed 
notions of a different kind has been permitted to laſt, and nothing, 
therefore, or next to nothing, has been gained to the ſide of the 
people, but every thing to the crown in the courſe of the reign. 


During the whole of this period we have had no more than three 


adminiſtrations, one for twelve months, one for nine, and one 


for three months, that acted upon the popular principles of the 


early part of this century: nothing, therefore, I ſay, has been 


gained to the people, while the conſtant current has run towards 


the crown, and God knows what is to be the conſequence, both 


to the crown and country, I believe that we are come to the 


laſt moment of poſſible remedy. I believe that at this moment 
the enemies of both are few; but I firmly believe that what has 
been ſeen in Ireland, will be experienced alſo here, and that if 
we are to go on in the ſame career with convention bills and acts 


of exaſperation of all kinds, the few will ſoon become the 


many, and that we ſhall have to pay a ſevere retribution for our 
preſent pride. What a noble Lord ſaid ſome time ago of France, 
may be applicable to this very ſubject “ What!“ ſaid he, © ne- 
« gotiate with France? With men whoſe hands are recking with 
the blood of their ſovereign? What! ſhall we degrade our- 
« ſelves by going to Paris, and there aſking in humble, diplo- 
« matic language, 79 be on a good underſtanding with them! Gen- 
tlemen will remember theſe lofty words, and yet we have come 


* > 


to this humiliation, we have negotiated with France, and I ſhould 


not, be ſurpriſed to ſee the noble Lord himſelf (Hawkeſbury) 
going to Paris, not at the head of his regiment, but on a diplo- 


matic commiſſion to thoſe very regicides, to pray to be upon a 
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00d underſtanding with them.—Shall we then be blind to this 


teſfons which the events of the world exhibit to our view? Pride, 


obſtinacy, and inſult, muſt end in conceſſions, and thoſe con- 
ceſſions muſt be humble in proportion to our unbecoming pride, 


No is the moment to prevent all theſe degradations ; the Mo- 
narchy, the Ariſtocracy, the People themſelves, may now be ſaved; 

It is only neceſſary, at this moment, to conquer our own paſ- 

ſions. Let thoſe Miniſters, whoſe evil genius has brought us to our 
preſent condition, retire from the poſt to which chey are unequal. 


I have no -heſitation in ſaying, that the preſent Adminiſtration 


neither can nor ought to remain in place; let them retire from his 
Majeſty's councils, and then let us, with an earneſt deſire of re- 
covering the country, purſue this moderate ſcheme of reform, 
under the auſpices of men who are likely to conciliate the opi- 
non of the people. I do not ſpeak this, Sir, from perſonal 


ambition. A new Adminiſtration ought to be formed: I have no 


deſire, no with, of making a part of any ſuch Adminiſtration; and 


J am ſure that ſuch an arrangement is feaſible, and that it is capable 
of being done without me. My firſt and chief deſire is to ſee 
this great end accompliſhed ; I have no deſire to be the perſon, or 


to be one of the perſons, to do it; but though my wiſh is for 


retirement, I ſhall always be ready to give my free and firm ſup» 


port to any Adminiſtration that ſhall reſtore to the country its 


outraged rights, and re-eſtabliſh its ſtrength upon the baſis of free 


repreſentation ; and therefore, Sir, I ſhall certainly give my vote 


for the propoſition of my Honourable Friend. 
| The Houſe divided, 


Ayes, including tellers, 93 
Noes — — 258 


* 
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The following is a Liſt of the Minority on this important 5 


gqueſtion: 
Anſon Thos. 


 Fervoiſe C. ]. 

Aubrey Sir J. Knight R. P. . 

Baker Wm. (County) Lemon Sir Wm. (County) 
Bamfylde Sir C. V. „ ᷣ 
Barclay G. Milbanke K. (County) 
Baring J. | —— _ Milner Sir Wm. 1 885 
Baitard J. P. (County) Nicholls J. 

Beauclerk Chas, North D. e 


_ Dimſdale 


Biddulph R. 

Bird W. W. 
Bouverie Hon. E. 
Brogden Jas. 
Burch J. R. 
Burdett Sir F. . 

Byng G. Coun) 


(County) 


Clvendith Lord G. (County 
Coke T. W. 
Coke Edw. _ | 
Colhoun Wm, 
Combe H. C. 
Copley Sir L. 
Courtenay ]. 
Crewe ]. 
Curwen J. C. 
Clarke Edv. 
Davers Sir C. 
Denniſon 1 f 


aron 


(County 
(County) 


Dolben Sir Wm. 
Dundas Chas. 

Dundas Hon. Law. 
Erſkine Hon. Thos. , 


Fitzpatrick General 
Fletcher Sir H. 


Rawdon Hon. J]. 
Ra don Hon. G. 
| Richardſon Joſ. 

Robſon R. B. 


(County) 


(County) 
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Northey Wm. 
Phillips J. G. 


Pierſe II. 
Pollen G. A. 


Plumer Wm. (County) 


Ruſſell Lord J. 


8 5 Ruſſell Lord W. (County) 
(London) 


St. John Hon. St. A. (County) 


Sheridan R. B. 


Shum G. 


Smith MW. 
Spencer Lord R. 
Stanley Lord 
Stein John _ 
Sturt Chas, © 
Taylor M. A. 
ten Henry 


Tierney G. 


Townſhend Lord ]. 
Trevanion John 


Tufton Hon. J. 


Tufton Hon. H. 


Folkes Sir M. B. Turner Sir Chas. 
Fox Rt. Hon. C. J. Vanſittart G. (County) 
Greene Jas. ener Re - (County) 
Grey Charles (County) Walpole G. 
are ]. Walwyn Jas. 
Harriſon J. Weſtern C. C. 
* Heathcote Sir G. County) Whitbread S. 
Hill Sir Rich. (County) Wigley Ed. = 
Hobhouſe B. Wilkins W. (County) 
Howard Hen, Williams Thomas 
Huſfey Wm. Williams Owen 
Iefferys N. Wilſon R. 
* FF 
Tits, PE 
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The following Membc:5 were abſent; 


We have Mr. MaxrTIx's (Member for Tewkeſbury) autho- 
rity for ſaying that, had not the diviſion taken place at ſo late an 
hour, his name would have appeared in the Minority, as 


Mr. Grey's propoſition had his warmeſt concurrence. - 


General Tarleton was abſent | Uirough a ſevere domeſtic ca- 
lamit og He 
45 Thompſon, Eſq. ill health, 

R. S. Milnes, Efq. ditto. 

W. H. Lambton, Eſq. abroad. 

Earl Wycombe, ditto. 

John Scudamore, Sq abſent on the ſervice of his country, 
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Mx. rox. LETTER. 19, the WORTHY" and  INDBPENDENT 
I ELECTORS of WESTMINSTER ; 1 5th Edition. Price 18. 
A VIEW of the CAUSES and CONSEQUENCES of the PRESENT, | 
| WAR with FRANCE. By the Hon. THOMAS ERSKINE,- M. P. 


I $2% j 


PARLI AMENTARY PAPERS, conſiſting of 4 complete Collection 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER; or, the HISTORY of the 
PROCEEDINGS and DEBATES of both HOUSES of PARLIAMENT; 
containing an Account of the moſt intereſting Speeches and Motions, au- 
_ thentic Copies of all important Letters and Papers laid before either Houſe 
during the preſent Seſſion. . | 


N 


Vol. I. of the PRESENT SESSION may be had, Price 145. half. bound 
and lettered; and the remaining Numbers will be publiſhed weekly. 

The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from the General Election in 
1780 to the Diſſolution of Parliament in 1184; in 14 vols. Price 5l. 5s. 
Half-bound and lettered. T. | FN 
The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from the General Election in 
1784 to the Diſſolution of Parliament in 1790; in 13 vols. Price 61. 128. 

half-bound and lettered. NE e N 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from the General Election in 


2790 be the Diſſolution in 1796; in 18 vols. Price gl. 5s. half. bound and 
lettered. | a e | i oP” | 
The DEBATES and PROCEEDINGS and BOTH HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT, from the Year 1743 to 1174; printed uniformly to bind 
with the Parliamentary Regiſter, in 7 large vols. 8vo. price al. gs. in boards. 
3 COLLECTION of STATE PAPERS, relative to the War againſt 
France, now carrying on by Great Britain, and the ſe eral other European 
Powers; containing authentic Copies of _ LOG 5 


Treaties, | 4 Remonſtrances, 
Conventions, Official Letters, 
Proclamations, ] Parliamentary Pa 
Manifeſtoes, J London Gazette Accounts 
| Declarations, of the War, &c. &c. &e. 
4. Memorials,” 8 3 — — 
| Moyo which have never before been publiſhed in England, in 5 voly 
: 7 . 
. i 
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